know that Madame Rouves was always suspecting
something or someone. She began to watch those two.
But they found a way to meet every morning when
that highly respectable and devout lady had gone to
pray in church."
Jeanne would put on her hat and run down the steps;
Bernard would be passing as if by chance; they would
escape together. But how short those hours were! They
would wander along the cliffs and often stop at the little
coastguards' cabin and sit down on the bench beneath the
overhanging roof. Bushes cut off their view of the sea, and
all they could make out of it was a faint, far-off line, high
up in the sky. From where they sat they looked down on
the village, whose chalets shone among the dark brambles
edging the lanes.
And they often read together up there in their solitude,
pausing now and again to talk.
The little wild purple campanulas growing on the
sloping roof nodded gaily in the wind and threw their
shadows on the pages of the book, slightly blurring the
lines of print. Jeanne read, her head bent, and the black
satin ribbon round her neck, that made her skin seem fairer,
creased into shining folds. Her lips moved, revealing white
teeth, and her throat swelled a little with the slow and
gentle undulation of a dove's.
Now and then a stronger gust would blow in from the
sea and through the bushes, shaking the little campanula
bells, which would nod more vigorously; and sometimes a
blossom would drop on to Jeanne's knees.
She would laugh, with her hair blowing about her face
and the pages of the book rustling and fluttering over; and
she would lean forward a little and keep the pages open
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